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As I gazed at all things round me in wonder and delight,
I could fix my eye on nothing I had ever seen before.
The dresses, in endless variety of flowing robes and
twisted turbans, flitted like a vision before me. The
Hindoos, of innumerable castes, were there, each
distinguished from the other by marks drawn with
brilliant colours on his brow. There stood Persian
merchants with shawls and other goods from Cash-
mere, mingled with numerous Arab horse-dealers
careering about; Malays from the" straits of Malacca,
chatting familiarly with those good-natured, merry
fellows, the long-tailed Chinese, whose most ungraceful
Tartar dress and tuft contrast curiously in such a crowd
with the tastefully arranged drapery and gorgeous
turbans of the Mahometans and Hindoos.

Some of these groups were fully as much distin-
guished by their sandals and slippers as by their head-
gear; others arrested the attention by the sound of their
voices, and many by the peculiarity of their features
and complexion. It really signified little which way
the eye was turned, for it could rest on nothing, animate
or inanimate, which was not strange and full of interest.
Most of the trees which shaded us, and especially the
tall variety of the palm tribe, commonly called the
Brab,11 had never seen before. It is called by botanists
Borassus flabelliformis, or Tara Palm; Tara or Tair
being the native word for the toddy which is yielded by
these trees. It grows, in respect to its stem, like the
cocoanut, with a glorious set of projecting arms at the
top. But these branches, unlike those of the cocoanut,
do not send out lateral leaves along their whole length
like the ostrich feather, which the cocoanut leaf
resembles very much in form. They are smooth and
naked to the end, on which is opened out, rather
fantastically, a huge circular leaf, marked with divisions

1 [From Portuguese brava, wild; a name given to the Palmyra palm,
Hindustani te/or tar.]
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